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CONNECTICUT SCHOOLS. 

First Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners 
of Common Schools in Connecticut, together with 
the First Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Board. 

In Connecticut a board of State Commission, 
ers have lately been instituted, whose duty it is 
toreport upon the condition and means of pop- 
ulareducation, and to make suggestions for its 
improvement. To the Hon. Henry Barnard, 





the Secretary of this board, we are indebted for 
their first annual report, in connection with the | 
report of the Secretary ; a valuable document } 


more than two hundred schools, and that he has | 
had extensive communication with teachers and 
members of school societies throughout the 
State. [Ze has been present at Conventions, 
numerously attended, held in the several coun- 
ties. Of these he says: 

“Resolutions pointing tothe existing defects 
inthe organization and administration of our 
school system, and various means and modes of 
improvement were discussed and adopted. 
County associations for the improvement of 
common schools were in every instance formed, 
andso organized as to form channels of united 
tclion in every town. 

“The results show that the impulse which was 
created by the numerous attendance and free 
interchange of opinion at these Conventions, 
imparted a more active interest in the cause to 
many towns in the State. School visiters 
were induced to establish a higher and more 
vigorous standard in the examination of teach- 
ers. More systematic and efficient plans of 
Visitation were adopted and pursued. 

“In the course of last winter, one or more 
public addresses in reference to this subject have 
been delivered in one hundred and fifteen 
school societies—in upwards of fifty towns and 


from which we make such extracts as will be | have known a teacher to Have the deserved re- 
useful to our readers. lt appeafs from the Sec- | putation of being the best in the town, while not 
retary’s report that he has personally inspected | another within miles hadever visited his schoo! 


| 
cess, 








school societies, associations similar to those | 
above recommended, have been formed, and 
have been, in many instances, numerously at- 
tended, enlivened and made profitable by discus- 
sions and addresses on appropriate topics— 
in a few towns teachers have associated togeth- 
er for mutual improvement, and have adoptec 
arrangements for visiting each other's schools, 
and in more than forty schoo! societies, a public 
examina:ion of all or met of the schools have 
been held to the manifest interest of parents, 
teachers and children.” 

We would call the attention of teachers to 
the practice here mentioned of visiting cach 
other's schools. _ No one thing willdo more to 
improve the methods of teaching and govern- 
ing ‘To the mind of every teacher of talent and 
observation, improvements will suggest them 
selves, and these by the visiting system are 
made common stock. No teacher who prizes 
his reputation, or regards the welfare of his 





flock, will allow his neighbor to introduce im- 
provements without his knowledge. Yet we 


or known any thing of the secret of his suc- 


Tae Secretary givesa “general view” of the 
school law, from which we take the follow- 
ing : 

DUTY OF PARENTS. 

“Th law asserts and enforces the duty of 
education upon parents and the constituted 
guardians of children as one of universal obliga- 
tion. 

‘All parents, and those who have the care of 
children, shall bring them’ up in some honest or 
lawful calling, or employment, and shall teach 
and instruct them, or causé them to be instruct- 
ed to read, write, and cypher, as far as the four 
first rules of arithmetic.’ ‘ 

“In case of neglect, the select men may admon- 
ish the parent in the first instance, and for 
repeated disregard of the law they are directed 
to take such children from their natural guar- 
dians, and bind them out ‘where they may be 
properly educated,’ and brought up to some 
lawful employment. 

“This is a monument ofotherdays. Its enact- 
ment dates back nearly two centuries ; and 
nearly the same length of time previous to the 





introduction of a similar provision in the school 


law of Prussia. The coincidence is remarkable ; 
and the actual operation of the same law in the 
two countries, and under governments so 
dissimilar, is no less so. 

. “In Connecticut there is no attempt to enforce 
the law, and any attempt to do so, would, I 
fear, be regarded as an unauthorized invasion of 
individual and parental rights. Hence our 
prisons, and poor houses, number among their 
inmates many natives of the State, brought up 
within sight of the district schools, who cannot 
read or write ; and official returns show that we 
have thousands who were in no school what- 
ever in the course of the past winter and 
summer, 

‘In Prussia, it has been stated on the authority 
of official returns, there is not a subject of that 
monarchy, who has grown up under the operation 
of her system of public instruction, who cannot 
read and write. 

“Something more, therefore, is requisite than 
the mere declaration of the law. 

“The actual condition of things shows that 
no reliance can be placed on the efficacy of 
compulsory enactments. Indeed, I have reason 
to believe that it has Icss influence in Prussia, 
and is Jess frequently resorted to, than is gener. 
ally supposed.” 

For the education of the young in this country 
we rightly have to rely mainlyupon an enlighten- 
ed public sentiment. But public sentiment is too 
indifferent to be effective. Itseems to possess 
one of the philosophic properties of matter, viz. 
inertia. We want the lever of an Archimedes 
quickened by the invention of a Fulton, to put 
this huge, cumbrous mass in motion. Then will 
inertia be a good quality, no halting is needed. 
We commend the following passage to politi- 
cians; itis worthy their grave consideration. 

“How much better it would be in every 
respect, if the right of suffrage was based upon 
the evidence of school attendance and profi- 
ciency, than any property qualification what- 
ever.” 

And we say amen to tie following : 

“Whoever shall discover a mode of securing 
a certain degree of instruction on the part of 
every individual of cociety, without violating the 
spirit of the age, and of our institutions, will do 
more to advance the cause of civilization, and 
our own American liberty, than we can conceive 
it possible to do in any other way. 

“But if we cannot secure school attendance 
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by compulsion, or by the mode suggested, we 
can make it the interest of parent and district 
to patronize the public schools ; and where the 
interest of parents is enlisted, the head and the 
heart will soon follow.” 

INSPECTION OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 

Th S-cretary ep-aks of what we should cal] 
the criminal inefficiency and the gross direlec- 
tion from duty of the inspecting committees. 
We grieve tosay, that it isnot in Connecticut 
alone where teachers are employed, (both with 
and without the sanction of the inspectors,) 

who are wholly destitute of every qualification 
for this most momentous and highly responsible 
chirge. Horeas thore, tcachers who cannot 
obtain a certificate of the requisite qual fications, 
are allowel to comneice teaching with the 
understanding that they are t> be again insprct- 
ed at the expiration of sume weeks. We have 
even known the candidate to be furnished with 
a string of questions, and to receive a certificat» 
on anwering them ata future meeting, And 
in violation of the spirit, if not of the letter cf | 
tha law, candida’es are furnished with a certifi- 
cate, certifying that they are qualified to teach 
a certian school, Again we quo’e: 

«But supposing the commi tee are disposed to 
fix a h’gh and rigorous standard of qualification, 
echool vi:iters are liable to be swayed by their 
o'vn friendly or selfish feelings, for they are not 
nu freqrently called ugon to accept or roj:ct the 
£0n or duighter of a neighbor, a parishioner, a 
patient, a relation or friend. 

“Hence, it has been suggested at sevoral of 
the public meetings which have been held, that 
the board of examiners shou'd be farther re- 
moved, and one appointed for the county, as in 
Ohio, or fur each senatorial district.” 

This suzgestion we have before made, and 
time has but confirmed the opinion of its utility. 
We woul earnestly call the attention of the 
educator, and the legislator to the subject. The 
jaspector should be as far beyond the reach of 
local influence as possible. 

«Another important duty enjoined on school 
visiters, is to visit the schoo! twice during each 
season of schooling, and to exact such exercises 
as my tes: th: proficiency of the scool. A 
faithful and intelligent d ssharge of this duty is 
f \tin every d partment of the school; parents, 
teac'ers, crillren, all partake of the impulse 
given by froqieat visits fron tho3e whos: 
appointment is an evidence, or at least should 
be, of the estimation ia which they are held by 
the commanity. 

“But the present mode of discharging this 
duty i, i: many places, in-fficieat, irregular, 
and formal at bogt. Schools are not unfrequontly 
vist d iwice,’ as requircd by law, in the same 
week, and sometimes in the same day. In many 


teacher, or stimulate the pupil, as to secure a 
title to the school money. Until the past year 
it was not customary for any one of the visiters 
to examine all the schoo's. Hence, no one could 
compare their relative progress. It is the prac- 
tice to allot different schools to different mem- 
bers of the committee, and thus to make the la. 
bor less to each individual, if not as profitable to 
the school.” 

These, also, are no local difficulties. They 
are common to every part of the country where 
the common schoo! is known. Every person 
of sense must sce these errors and their evil 
consequences, and what person wich a conscience 
can connive at them? 

But it is quite as important, theugh as difficult 
to effect, that paren’s should visit the echool. 
If the teacher would make the proper appeal, 
there is something in every mother’s heart that 
would bring her tv the school house at leas' 
every month, to witness the child’s progress and 
ta cheer on its steps. What would be the 
effect? 

ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 


Number of children in the State between the 
ages of 4 and 16, about 84.000. Number not in 
any school last winter, about 6,000. In the 
cities of Hartford, New London, Middletown, 
and Norwich, it appears that about one-sixth of 
the children attend no school, showing the 
attendance to be proportionably greater in the 
country than in towns and cities. 

The non-attendants consist of— 

Ist. The children of the reckless, the vicious, 
and the intemperate. Here the Secretary justly 
thinks the community should interf-re and edu- 
cate the children. The reasons are unanswer- 
able. 


the negligen’. 

The remedy suggested is a rigorous public 
sont'ment. 

3rd. Apprentices and cierks. Evening schools 
and libraries the prop»rremedy. It is remark- 
ed with regard to this class: “If they have 
been properly educated, so as to love study for 
its.own sake, have learned to read with a facili- 
ty that is its:]fa pleasure, and above all, if they 
have attained the true end of educetion, which 
can be attained as well ina common school as 
in a college or an academy, the power to ob. 
serve, to reflect, to compare, to judge, to aap 
means to ends, then they can convert their 
trades and their employments ists the instru- 
meuis of their own self education.” 

4th. Colored children. * Their education 
would be cheaper to the community than their 
crimes and viccs, which are the offspring of ne- 
glectand ignorance. While the blacks consti- 











eases it is Couc not so much to encourage the 


tute but one-twerticth ef our population, they 


furnish about one-sixth of all the crime of the 
State.” 

Ouxe of the greatest evils is non-attendance 
in the manufacturing districts. There is a 
law making it the duty of employers in manv.- 
factcrics to see that children in their employ are 
taught to read, write and cypher, and that pro. 
per attention is paid to their morals. The board 
whose duty it is to attend to the enforcement of 
this law, wholiy neglect it. Have they ever 
considered the consequences to the children? 
We fear this is an evil,too little noticed. Respect- 
ing this the Secretary says: “the interest of 
the children, the honor and happiness of the 
State, are involved in a criminal negligence 
of the education of any who are so soon to be. 
come the fathers and the mothers, the jurors, 
witnesses, elec‘ors of the State. It will be but 
a poor glory for Conneeticut, to be able to point 
to her populous and industrious manufacturing 
villages as the workshops of the Union, for 0 
many articles of luxury, comfort, or necessity, if 
they are aiso to become blots upon her moral 
and intellectual character.” 

There is one potent remedy for non-atten- 
dance, which it were well to adopt. Let the 
public monies be distributed not in proportionto 
the number of children in the district, but accord. 
ing to the number that attend school. This is 
the true and most effective principle. 

TEACHERS. 

In the 1218 districts in the State that have 

made returns, there were 1292 teachers em. 








2d. The children of the poor, the ignorant, and | 


ployed,—some schvols employing more than one 
|teacher. This should be done much oftener 
\thanit is. To show how permanent the situa 
tion of a teacher is, it appears that less than 
one out of five have ever taught the same school 
previous to their present engagement. The 
average rate of wages throughout the State is 
for males $15,43 per month ; for females $8,33, 
including the liberal salaries paid in cities. 
The fullowing are sensible remarks with re- 
gard to the best method of supplying the schools 
with good teachers. “The experience of the 
past shows that we cannot rely upon academies 
simply, for an adequate supply of teachers ; 
much less upon our col'eges. Their province is 
distinct. Their business is to advance the pu- 
pil beyond the sphere of common school educa 
tion, not to review and critically master the pri- 
mary studies with a view of being better able to 
communicate them to others, They aim to 
prepare the student to act upon men, and with 
men, not to unfold and cultivate the immature 
natures of children. But these academics and 
higher institutions present some facilities for ed- 
ucating teachers which ought not to be lost 
sight of. Bui'dings, apparatus, and professors 
are already provided. To make them efficient, 
Professors of Education, specially devoted to the 
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science and art of teaching, should be introduc- 
ed, ard the nearest district school should be im- 
proved and resorted to for practice and illustra- 
tion of principles,” 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The following we commend tothe intelligence 
and the patriotism of every person in the com- 
munity. ‘ Judging from official returns, and in- 
quiries instituted in four counties, there cannot 
be less than len thousand children under [6 
years, in private schools, atan aggregate ex- 
pense of not Jess than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars for tuition alone—more than is now paid for 
teacheis’ wages in ail the public schools of the 
State. Thisis at once the most alarming and 
convincing evidence of the low condition of the 
latter, as compared with the wants of society, 
and is at the same time a most serious obsta- 
cle to their improvement. All this expense 
would not be incurred without cause, and when 
once the pecuniary and parental interest of that 
class of the community who have a more intel- 
ligent and generous appreciation of the blessings 
ofa good education is enlisted in private schocls, 
the management and support of the common 
schools are abandoned to those whose heart Is 
not in the work, and who are unwilling or nna- 
ble to make the personal exertion necessary to 
promote their increasing prosperity. 

“Nay more, {I have sometimes found an anta- 
gonist interest arrayed against every effort to 
improve the common schools, lest they should, 
by being made as good as rival schools of the 
same grade, draw back those who had left. I 
would not be understood to cast any censure 
upon those parents who patronize private 
schools. They act from the highest sense of 
duty to their children. But I fear! they are not 
aware how serious an injury they inflict on the 
public schools, by practically pronouncing them 
unworthy of their attention, withdrawing a class 
of scholars whose loss is severely felt, and by 
commanding, at an advanced price, the services 
of the best teachers. The tendency of the 
whole, especially in our cities, is to degrade the 
common school, as the broad platform where the 
children of the rich and the poor could start in 
the carear of knowledge and usefulness together 
into a sort of charity school for the poor,—to 
makefit common in its lowest sense, not in its 
original noble, republican meaning. To restore 
the common school to its true and beneficent 
position in our system, as the principal reliance 
of the whole community for a sound, practical 
English education—to draw into its support the 
means now so liberally expended in private 
schools—-and above all, to enlist the intelligent 
and active co-operation of that class of parents 
who are now somewhat estranged from them in 
the work of improving school houses, selecting 
and examining teachers, visiting schools, en- 








lightening and liberalizing public sentiment in 
relation to the whole subject of common school 
education ; allthis must be the work of time. 
It can be done. It must be done. But before 


) itcan be done, some evidence must be given on 


the part of the public, that with the avails of 
near three millions of permanent funds, and the 
command of all the property of the rich besides, 
they are determined to secure as good schools 
for all the children of the State, as can now be 
had ina majority of the private schools. Un. 
less this is done, parents who value a good edu- 
cation fcr their children, will cling to their ex- 
pensive but better private schools. The policy 
of the State henceforth must be, if she would 
make common schcols universa!, or in any de- 
gree so, to make them good, as well as cheap.” 

Our space will not permit us to make fur’ her 
extracts from this able report in our present 
number. 

EXTRACT 
From “Means and Ends ; or Self Training,” 
By the author ef Redwoud, &c. 
HOUSEWIFERY. 

I trust, my young friends, that whether poor 
or rich, there is not one among you, who will nut 
class a practical knowledge of domestic econo- 
my among the must haves of American females. 

Nor, whatever your station is, should you 
lament this, assome unvisely do. The necessi- 
ty that drives a lady occasionally into her kitch- 
en, and acquaints her with the humble offices of 
domestic life, hasa wholesome effict. It har- 
monizes with the general tendencies of our 
political institutions. It helps to draw closer 
the ties of social existence—to bind the rich and 
the poor together. be 

It has been truly said, that in aristocratic 
governments “the poor is not the fellow cf the 
rich.” Theylive in different spheres. In our 
country, the lady in the drawing room must 
know, for occasionally she must partake the 
thoughts, feelings, and sufferings of the domes- 
tic in the kitchen. 

And the self-respecting, intelligent American 
domestic knows, there are exemptions and 
advantcges in her condition, which her loy- 
ers’ has not. She sees, that in Pilate 
station, there are extended responsi ilitiee, and 
increased liabilities te suffering, and she learns 
to be content in her cheerful, though narrow 
sphere. 

The changableness of our condition is anoth- 
er reason, and the one usually urged, fora 
woman’s acquainting herself with domestic 

rs. But, surely, itis an offence against 


Your common sense, to urge upon you, what is 


so evidently a must have. Women in the high- 
est stations, are mede unhappy by the want of 
it. They are dependent on ill-trained domes- 





— 
tics, their houses are ill-kept, their husbands are 
displeased, and their children are uncomfortable, 
and too late, they learn that the knowledge of 
domestic affaire, which a little girl insensibly 
acquires in her humble home, is worth all the 
accomplishments they halfacquired at boarding 
school. 

And if this knowledge is indiepensable to the 
woman of fortune, who can purchase aid on the 
right and the left, what must it be tothe woman, 
who must herself make up the whole sum of 
the domestic prosperity and . comfort of her 
household ? 

As housewifery is then your vocation, my 
young friends, I should be glad if I could place 
it in a light that would increase your respect 
for it. Consider, then, how many faculties and 
qualities it brings into play--how it may 
employ your minds and improve your hearts, 

The science of domestic economy or house- 
wifery, requires inte]ligence, judgment, firmnese, 
andorder. It demands energy, diligence, neat- 
ness and frugality. It is graced by generosity, 
disinterestedness, and cheerfulness. 

It has been truly said, “that in a thoroughly 
enlightened community, no useful office will be 
considered degrading, nor will any be consider- 
ed incompatible with the exercise of the higher 
facultics of the mind.” 

The philanthropic rule for governments and 
large societies, is to “produce the greatest hap- 
piness to the greatest number.” A woman, in 
her little realm, makes all happy, from her hus- 
band down to the stranger within her gates, and 
even further, down to the faithful dog and useful 
cat, who in due time, receive their portion from 
her provident kindness. 


Examples are better than precepts... F know 
a woman, who, if it were fitting an American, 
(which I think it is not,) might boast of high 
birth, whose refined manners fit her for inter. 
course with the best of any land, who is gifted 
and cultivated, and has the resources of an easy 
fortune. But, these will not always avail her. 
She livesin the country. Her year’s supply of 
pork would be mangled by a_half-bred butcher, 
did she not, (as she does) stand by him and 
direct him how to cut it up, what to pack down, 
&c. &c. If she chance to have incompetent 
domestics, she, herself, prepares the pickle for 
the hams, the staple of a country summer table. 
If one of her women is ill, andshe cannot obtain 
a substitute, she does not overburden the other 
with the work of the disqualified one, but her- 
selt kneads the bread, and sweeps, and irons. 
No office essential to the comfort of her family, 
is omitted, because she does not know how to do 
it, or thinks it, (as we have heard some of our 
own domestics say, in their own cases,) “degra. 
ding” to do it. No useful office, my young 
friend, can b {degrading. 
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De not imagine this lady is a mere housewife. 
—You might see her fifty times, without ever 
hearing her allude to her houseboid affairs. It 
you were to visit her, you might find her enter- 
taining with graceful hospitality, the best socie- 
ty in the country, and if you listened to her con- 
versation, you would hardly believe she found 
time for any thing but the reading that enriched 
it. And yet, the most intimate associates of this, 
your country woman, would find it difficult to 
name a duty she omits. 

I could point you to another woman, one of 
the most intellectual in our country, and one of 
its distinguished writere, who, when her husband 
builds him a house, superintends the joiners and 
carpenters, and from a certain amount of money, 
gets the greatest possible product of elegance 
and convenience of every sort ; who is at the 
head of several ably conducted benevolent soci- 
eties; and who understands the details of house- 
wifery thoroughly, so that her home is truly the 
abode of comfort, and the fountain of an ever 
flowing hospitality. With such women for our 
boast, my dear girls, we will not envy the fine 
ladies, and femmes literaries, (merely literary 
women,) of other countries. 

I know young women, too, who are the orna- 
ments of our drawing rooms, who are good mu- 
sicians, who read Geiman, Italian, and French ; 
and what is better and rarer, are well versed in 
the literature of their own Janguage, who can, 
and do, if need be, perform well all the domestic 
services of a household. 


LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 
Tue Bee Hive, near Allens- 
} ville, Ky. June 10, 1839. 
Mr. Taytor, 

Dear Sir,—As this is the season for opening 
town and district schools, and as those schools 
are often taught by well meaning but young and 
inexperienced females, permit one who has 
spent much of her life in that abused place, 2 
“school-room,” to suggest to them, through the 
medium of your useful paper, gome hints which 
may be for their encouragement, and the good 
of their pupils. 

Summer is emphatically the season ef en- 
joyment to children ; buds, flowers, and sun- 
shine are their delight; and are well calculated 
to make glad their young hearts. Books alone 
are insufficient for the child, as well as for the 
man, the mind is often tasked beyond its powers, 
at the expense of bodily health, and external 
nature is looked upon with indifference because 
seen every day. And is it not matter ofregret, 
that the works ofa -enevolent Creator, meant 
to fill the mind with God, should be viewed with 
any other than feelings of admiration and 
gratitude ? 





Let the teacher of children unite culture of 
the heart, with scientific and physical education, 
and there will be more enjoyment to the child, 
less of recklessness in youth, less of dark scep- 
ticism in man, and more of happiness through 
life. School-teaching as a profession, is among 
the most honorable and useful pursuits of life ; 
and to those who follow it, may, and ought to 
be, both interesting and agreeable. No one 
should engage in it, who does not feel it her de- 
light to devote heart and hand to the good of 
the little republic, over which she is to pre- 
side. She should consider her own happi 
ness and duty, inseparably connected with the 
improvement and good ofher school,and be anx- 
ious to fill up every amount of time in the most 
judicious and profitable manner. Then it will 
never enter her mind to count the dollars and 
cents she has earned through the week, but she 
will think with satisfaction on the probable 
good she has effected, and plan new ways of 
improvement for the future ; and instead of con- 
gratulating herself that so much of her tiresome 
taskis done, she will feel rather regret that she 
has so little time, for the much there is to do. 
To those then who are thus nobly engaged, I 
would say modestly—Consider the wide field 
of usefulness that lies open before you, and en- 
ter upon its philanthropic grounds with a reso- 
lute purpose, and cheerful heart. Many a tender 
bud is waiting your genial influence to unfold 
itself richly to the sun of science, and will soon 
reward your labor by shedding around the 
sweet fragrance of moral and mental virtue. 
Let it but feel the breath of kindness fans it, and 
there is needed nothing more congenial or ex- 
pansive to its developement. Never believe 
you have a single scholar whose confidence you 
cannot secure, or whose love you cannot gain. 
Corporal punishment is degrading to the mind, 
therefore it should be your dernier resort for 
commanding obedience, it blunts the sensibilities 
of the mind, and if continued renders one re- 
gardless of his own, or another’s good opinion ; 
whereas, if you will take advantage of one 
plausible action, to convince a child of what 
great and good things he is capable, he will soon 
have a noble mindedness, which will make him 
shrink from a mean action with the spirit and 
contempt ofan Aristides. Once learn the great 
good you are capable of effecting in a school of 
rude and boisterous children, and your success, 
like your exertions, will be unbounded. 

There is inthe bosom of eventhe most unre- 
lenting, a chord that vibrates to the tonch of 
kindness. Apply then yourself to the work 
with energy and cheerfulness, and there will be 
little danger of disappointment. What, indeed, 


may not the plastic hand of woman do when 
guided by an enlightened mind, and good 
She may mould the rougbest materials 


heart ! 








into beauty, and bring forth shining qualitics 
where seemed only burthensome rubbish. 

You may sometimes feel that your sphere of 
usefulness is limitcd and unimportant, but be 
assured, it is far otherwise. You are not, itis 
truce, the subject of a noisy and applauding 
multitude, yet your influence on this account, is 
none the less salutary nor efficient. You ere 
operating silently, perhaps, but powerfully and 
happily, on the whole community, on the na. 
tion, aye, on the world itself, through the minds 
of the little beings around you, for each one isa 
part of the whole, in the great chain of exis. 
tence, and its effect is communicated to the re. 
motest link. Indeed, I canscarcely conceive a 
more benevolent or pleasing spectacle than is 
presented by a pure, noble-minded, and intelli. 
gent woman, surrounded by some twenty or 
thirty enquiring and anxious faccs, each ex. 
pressing a different disposition and each requir. 
ing peculiar treatment. In one she secs a 
shrinking timidity, and her kind jooks, and gen. 
tle words, soon encourage the little trembler to 
come near, and love her. In another she dis. 
covers boldness, and an unbecoming assurance 
of manners, and her modest and dignified ap. 
pearance, contrasts too strongly with his own, 
not to be thought worthy his imitation. In 
some she will notice a selfish and unaccommo- 
dating disposition, and in some a peevishness 
which will make all around them unhappy ; but, 
having seen her from the first, kindly obliging 
to themselves, always composed and patient un- 
der the many trying circumstances which oc- 
cur in a motley school, they soon learn the 
pleasure there is in making others happy, and 
will be seen yielding to each other’s wishes, 
with an ingcnuousness, a_ disinterestedness, 
worthy a Sidney, or a Howard. And she who 
has done this, has done much, compared with 
her own humble efforts. What have all the 
bloody victors of earth done for mankind? Bo 
happy then in the discharge of a duty so inter- 
esting and co important, as that of giving proper 
bias, tothe young and ductile mind, and bless 
Heaven for the privilege and ability. 

Knowledge gained merely from books, is not 
all, nor even the most important for youth. 
Schools should be the nurseries of the kind and 
social virtues, of moral and religious sentiment 
as well as of scientific love. As the state of 
society is, it is not always either convenient or 
proper that children remain constantly with 
their parents, even in the early part of life ; and 
well were it for the child if the teacher could 
feel something of the mother in her heart, and 
watch vigilantly over the morals and manners 
of those entrusted to her care. Cherish in your 
scholars an early love of truth and simplicity, 
teach them that if they have done wrong they 
can always be forgiven by candidly acknowledg- 
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ing it. Ciuldren are often induced to practice 
dissimulation with parents and teachers, from a 
fear of punishment. How often have I seen 
the little urchin clap his inky fingers over a torn 
Jeat of his “new Speliing Book,” in hopes of 
concealing the marked spot, but when told that 
those are the best boys and girls who own their 
faults, we may see the same little fellow come 
penitently and confidingly to acknowledge his 
wrong, and may be gratified to see that he is 
far more cautious to commit a fault than those 
who receive habitual censure. 


Schools are too often associated with the 
stern, saturnine looks of the teacher, with hard 
benches and close application te books. There 
js not enough of out-door instruction, by means 
of which the mind is made early acquainted with 
nature, and by it carried involuntarily up to na- 
ture’s God. No selfish or unkind feelings ean 
find admittance into that heart which is early 
taught to meditate on the bountiful gifts and 
guardian care of God, towards us, his great fam- 
ily. Show the most selfish child an orchard 
bending beneath the weight of fruit, and he is 
ready toshare his .ige things with the whole 
school. Let him hear the babbling of a brook, 
or the clear shrill notes of the forest songsters, 
and his soul is in harmony with all around him. 
Point him to the deep blue sky above or the) 
sinny earth around, and his little mind will 
know at once a calm and expansive feeling, to 
which under other circumstances he might have 
lived and died a stranger. Gooften then with 
your little flock into the open field:, and shady 
groves. ‘The effvct is astonishing: by it, the 
feelings are refined and softened, the mind en- 
larged, and the physical health rendered firm.— 
[have seen my school] when let loose on an af- 
ternoon, leaping and running with an elasticity 
and glee which does one’s heart good to behoid. 
In a moment their light bounding step has taken 
them out of my sight ; in another moment they 
are back again, each one presenting her little 
gift of flowers or fruit. And whcre is the wo- 
man, who would exchange these simple offer- 
ings of simple heats, for the unwilling homage 
paid to sovereigns? The perfume of the thou- 
sand crowns worth of jonquils which Louis 
fourteenth compelled his menial subjects to 


the meanest flower presented by the hand of a 
child.—Schools, like home, should be the placcs 
where children meet each other with happy 
smiling faces, to receive instructions and per- 
form acts of tenderness and affection ; and in 
order for this you must be willing to make some 
sacrifice of your own ease, for their good. You 
must listen attentively to their wants, calm down 
all their angry feelings, hush their disturbances, 
pity and sooth their little-griefs, kiss away their 
tears, and be ready alwaysto restore kind feei- 





ing.—Do this, and you will have performed a 
task which it will be pleasant to contemplate, 
and one which we doubt not angels behold ad- 
miringly, and Heaven will bless with its appro- 
bation.—-Accept these remarks from one who 
knows well the trials and the pleasures of 
school-keeping, and who wishes to see it con- 
ducted ona more elevated and generous plan 
than it is generally. 
Yours, &e. 
* D.H. Goopricu. 
WHO WOULD NOT BE A FARMER? 

In this glad seagon, when the earth is all 
around bursting into life and beauty, and nature 
is keeping holiday—when winter is over, and 
vegetation is waking again from its deathlike 
sleep—when the birds sing their matin-song 
from every bush, and man himself wakes to new 
life amid the activity around him, who would not 
bea farmer? For him, almost for him alone, 
bloom the fair flowers in nature’s ficld—for him 
the feathered songster pours her sweetest note, 
and for him the face of creation wears a con- 
stant smile. Not so with the inhabitants of ci- 
ties, or with the professional man, or the man of 
business, any where. These are shut out from 
the blessed influence ofnature. Their business 
is with men—restless, ambitious, and oftentimes 
dishonest men—they themselves are ail cngag- 
ed in eager scramble for wealth and distinction, 
sometimes caring little who they thrust down 
with their unhallowed tread, so they mount up- 
on the wreck, and they lose the salutary lesson 
of benevolence which may be learned from the 
ways of Providence in the outward world. They 
must maintain a constant struggle with tempta- 
tion, or yield to its power. Accustomed to so 
much of evil, they are sometimes almost tempt- 
ed to deny the existence of good, But the far- 
mer pursues ‘the even tenor of his way,’ undis- 
turbed by the passions of men. His dealings 
are with nature, and he may, if he will not shut 
his heart against it, learn true wisdom from its 
teachings. In the spring, grass, the opening 
flower, and the ripening harvest—in sunshine 
and in shower—he may see a token of God’s 
Jove and goodness, and in the quiet of his own 
home he may almost forget the existence of 
evil, 

Thus widely different are the conditions of 
the two classes spoken of. Yet we sometimes 
find farmers discontented with their lot, and ea- 
ger to join with their fellows in the feverish ex- 
citement of speculation. And very often we see 
young men impatient to leave their paternal 
acres, and to seek, as they vainly think, some 
more honorable or genteel mode of earning a 
living; they had rather show a lily-white hand 
to alady, as they measure offa yard of tape, than 
exhibit a manly, muscular frame, with a hand 


| 
| 





which does not shrink from contact with imple- 
ments of husbandry. It has, indeed, become 
one of the great errors of our time, that young 
men are deserting the true nobility of the coun- 
try, for the sake of wearing a more delicate com- 
plexion, or living, as they vainly hope, more at 
their ease. Hence it is that all trades and pro- 
fessions are overstocked—that we have more 
lawyers than clients, more doctors than patients, 
and more parsons than parishes. 

We hear men complain of hard times ; me- 
chanics cannot find situations ; yet the country 
is actually suffering, and severely too, for a want 
of proper attention to farming—and why is it ? 
Because many a man who should have followed 
the plough, has become too proud for that, and 
in his aspirations to be a gentleman has under- 
taken to wield a pen or to administer cataplasms 
or boluses. To this state of things, too, is to be 
attributed, to some extent, the present scarcity 
and high prices of provisions. The productions 
have been allowed to fall below the consumption, 
and this great produce country with its sparse 
population has presented the strange anomaly of 
importing breadstuffs from the thick settled 
countries of Europe, It is all wrong. Young 
men should be taught to Tegard the employment 
of their fathers as one of the most honorable in 
the world. : 

Your farmer is the independent man. ‘ What 
cares he for hard times, or high prices? Banks 
may fail—merchants’ notes may be protested, 
and their drafts dishonored, but * Seed-time and 
Harvest,’ that old and stable firm, shall never 
‘fail ;’ drafts upon them are answered at sight, 
and the book of Nature, where the farmer makes 
his deposits, is ‘good as gold,’ and always dis- 
counts liberally. He laughs at, or more likely 
pities, those who are left at the mercy of the 
times, and compelled to eat the bread of care- 
fulness. Beef at twenty-five cents a pound, and 
other edibles in proportion, does not worry 
him. He takes the favors Providence so 
bountifully bestows upon him, and asks few of 
his fellows. While want afflicts the rest of the 
world, he may snap his fingers in his face, as 
much as to say, * Who cares for you ?’—Nash- 
ua Telegraph. 

GOOD SCHOOLS. 

We commend the following to the gentlemen 
who are so indifferent about sustaining our 
common schools. It is wisdom in a nut 
sheil. 

‘‘He that soweth plenteously, shall reap likewise.” 

“Why, neighbor Simple,” said Mr. Fairsight, 
one bright July morning, when Mr. Simple was 
mowing in a lot where the grass stood so thinly 
that the spires looked lonesome, “why, neighbor — 
Simple, you had a fine lot here, with a strong 
soil, but your blades of grass are so far apart 
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that they might grow into hoop-poles and not 
crowd each other.” “Yes,” said Mr. Simple, 
“T’ve been thinking I was almost a fool, for I 
ought to have sown a bushel of good hay-seed 
upon this piece ; but the truth is I bought only 
a peck, and I scattered it about so much the 
thinner, >nd now I see I’ve lost a ton or two of 
hay by it.” “Well,” said Mr. Fairsight, “don’t 
you think you was about as near being a fool, 
when you voted, last town-meeting, against 
granting any more school money for sowing 
the seeds of knowledge in the minds of the 
children, as when youscattered a peck of hay- 
seed where you ought to have sown a bushel ? 
Now, remember,neighbor Simpleton, what [ tell 
you—next year wherever thereis not grass in 
this lot there’ll be weeds.””—Boston Common 
School Journal. 


SOWING THE SEEDS OF CHARACTER. 


Tt was just six o’clock, the 20th of November ; 
the weather was mild like summer, the stars shone, 
and though day was approaching in the east, not a 
sound was heard except the shrill voice of chanticleer, 
the ticking of the time-piece on the wall, anda 
little snoring in one of the apartments, when my 
friend Honestus awoke his little daughters, Sarah 
and Jane, and his son Samuel ; and, while his com- 
panion was making ready a simple and frugal break- 
fast, assisted them in adjusting their dress, and pre- 
paring to go and partake of it. 

And now, reader, what think you was their con- 
versation, while they were putting on their clothes ? 
Was it about their breakfast, what they should have, 
&c. t Was it about some other object of only se- 
condary importance, instead of giving the fresh 
thoughts of the morning to subjects of the first mag- 
nitude ? Or was iton topics elicited by the occa- 
sion, and calculated to promote their mental and 
moral improvement ? I will give you a specimen of 
it, and, after a few remarks, leave you to make your 
own reflections. 

“Ts it morning, father?” said Sarah ; rubbing her 
eyes, not yet more than half open. “I should not 
think it was morning yet.” ‘Yes, it is morning,” 
said Honestus. “It isnow the morning twilight.” 
“Twilight,” said the little girls, both as it were 
with one voice ; “twilight, father, what is twilight ? 
I never heard of twilight before.” “Twilight,” said 
the father, ‘‘is the time between the darkness of 
night and the bright shining sun; before the sun 
appears, it is morning twilight ; in the evening, af- 
ter the sun sets, and it begins to grow dark, we 
call it evening twilight. It is now morning twi- 
light.” 

“Children should rise as soon as the morning twi- 
light comes, and as soon as they can see to assist 
one another in putting on their clothes. What ani- 
mals, what beasts and birds, I mean, are now slum- 
bering and snoring, while the light is advancing, and 
the sun is almost ready to appear in the east? Do 
you, any of you, know?” The children did not 








chuck, and the bear, and few other animals, and a 
great many men, and women, and children, sleep 
late in the morning, and seldom or never see the 
morning twilight ; but the robins and other birds, 
and the hens, and the animals which are nut stupid 
and lazy, are up early. Now, which do you prefer 
to be like ; the lazy stupid creatures that lie snoring 
all the morning, or the lively intelligent ones, that 
get up as soo: as the twilight comes on, per- 
haps, like the robin, and sing their songs to the great 
Creator ?” 

The children all liked the robin and the morning 
twilight, and resolved to be up every morning in 
future in good season; it is to be hoped they will 
keep their resolution. Should they do so, and 
should they, while getting up and dressing them- 
selves, acquire a correct idea of only one word a day 
for thirty years to come, which shall be as important 
asthe word twilight, what an extensive vocatulary 
will they possess at the end of that period ; to say 
nothing of the physical advantages and moral les- 
sons ! 

Now is there a parent in the wide world who can- 
not give his children this sort of instruction and edu- 
cation? Is there a father or mother who is not quali- 
fied forthis task? Is there one who has not time? 
If it required set hours and set lessons, indolence 
or avarice might put in an apology. But no such 
thing; the father can converse with and instruct 
his children while they are getting up, and while they 
are goiug to bed ; while setting with them, and 
while walking with them ; at meals, and at other 
interviews. 
her labors, at the broom, or the distaff. No person 
in the wide world has so fine a chance to instruct 
children, especially girls, in such a way as will cause 
the instruction to sink deep, as the mother at her 
various avocations. There is not, on the face of 
the whole earth, another educator so efficient as the 
fond, intelligent, persevering mother. 

Some may smile at this, and say, that children 


will never in this way acquire habits of close atten- | 


tion, patient investigation, and laborious study ; hab- 
its which itis a prominent part of a thorough educa- 
tion to acquire. 
often made, it cannot be sustained: this parental 
education, of which I have been speaking, is the 
very preparation which is required as a preliminary 
to those necessary habits. It gives the love of study, 
alove which, as things are now, is exccedingly 
rare ; and for want of which it is that the world is 
deluged with dull task-work, superficial scholar- 
ship, and learned individuals without minds or 
souls. 

Some will say, too, that if we are constantly talk- 


ing with children, ina way calculated to instruct | 


them, we shall finally disgust them with every thing 
of the kind, and defeat our object. This, however, 
is not at all necessary ; ourconversation need not, 
ofcourse, always turn on the meaning of words, or 
the importance of eerly rising. A thousand forms 
and topics of conversation will instruct, or at least 
improve and elevate. The very plays of children are 





answer. ‘*The hog,” he continued, ‘‘and the wood- jameng the more interesting and important means of 


improving, not their health only, but their minds and 
hearts; I am sorry that so many parents, and even 
not a few teachers, seem disposed to stand aloof 
from the recreations of their children. 

But the time! parents cannot find time to be 
always with their children—this will be, as it evey 
has been, the cry. Yes; and it always will be go 
till parents begin to understand what education is, 
and that is the principal business of domestic life, 

Ido not say, however, that the father, no, nor the 

mother, should be always in company ofthe child; 
on the contrary, I believe it better that he shouldbe 
sometimes left to himself. But I do say, with con- 
fidence, that be the other instructers and educators 
of'a child ever so numerous, the mother, aided by the 
father and the rest of the family, should be the prin. 
They should be so, because they are the 
most nearly concerned in their welfare, because they 
| love them most, and because their lessons will be 
deepest and most permanent. 

The only solid objection to the views I have ad- 


cipal. 





The mother can do it while she is at | 


We deny the assertion—though | 


vanced, is the want of time ; but this, as we have 
|seen, is not very weighty after all. When God 
| commanded the Israelites to teach their offspring in 
; the house, by the way-side, at lying down andat 
rising up, think ye he would have accepted as an 
| excuse for neglect that they had no time? My 
| friend Honestus, had he been of their number, would 
| have found time ; and his wife would have found 
more time than he. She does not contrive to render 
, her household concerr so numerous and complica- 
‘ ted, that they consume her whole time and strength. 
Her arrangements are so simplified, that though she 
has a large family, she can not only give her chil- 
dren a great deal of useful information, and a great 
| many moral lessons while leisurely going on with her 
| very labors ; but she can also redeem from her daily 
| employments half her waking hours, for’ the noble 
and still more appropriate work of sitting, walking, 
reading, conversing, and playing with them. And 
this very mother might do, as well as the wife of 
Honestus, did she understand the importance and 
necesaity of so doing, and wero she more anxious to 
educate her children usefully than fashionably. 
Honestus and his companion had one more habit 
| which is exceedingly valuable in the education of 
our children ; the lessons, physical, intellectual, or 
moral, which he inculcated by precept, were sus. 
| tained by example: and what was begun in pre- 
| cept by the child, was extended or perfected else 
| where. 
| Thus, in the case to which I have just alluded, of 
| a fiue November morning, a sequel to the lesson 
| which had been inculcated at rising, was introduced 
| at the breakfast table. By some means or other, I 
do not now recollect how, the word gabardine was 
introduced. Ihappened to be present ; but, though 
I was brought up with a dictionary before me, in 
which the first word, under the letter G, was Gabar 
dine, which, from early association, I most distinctly 
recollecied as soon as the word was mentioned, J 
could not, for the life of me, attach any meaning to 
it, and there was not more than one or two at the 
table who could. 
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But, as I said before, the word was introduced 
and we were resolved to become acquainted with it. 
So Honestus took his dictionary, which, by the way, 
he keeps always at hand ; and though he was him- 
self acquainted with the definition of the word, 
sought it only, and read it to the rest. It is a coarse 
loose frock, or upper garment, and a good substan- 
tial old English word it is. 

Tosay nothing, however, of the value of the word 
itself, the course Honestus took secured several im- 
portant advantages. 

First. It proved to his children that he was earnest 
in his efforts to have them to acquire language; since 
it was study which he was himself daily pursuing. 

Children are imitative creatures : how often have 
I seen young children imitate in their plays, the em- 
ployments of those around them, especia'ly of those 
whom they love! How often, did I say—left to 
themselves, they almost always do this. The little 
girl wants her doll—her babe rather, her chairs, her 
table, her side-board, her teacups, her mirror, &c. ; 
or perhaps she receives company, or keeps school : 
and the little boy apes the employments of his father 
and others, with nearly the same exactness. But 
surely I need not repeat what every one knows ; and 
yet, where is the parent to be found, once in a hun- 
dred times, who makes the proper inference, and gov- 
erns himself accordingly 1 Where are the father 
and mother, who pursue the same course of conduct 
inevery thing, especially in morals, at table and 
elsewhere in the family, which they require their 
children to pursue? Where is the parent, Hones- 
tus and a few like him excepted, who, in order to 
have a son fond of chemistry, or geology, or language, 
first makes it one of the subjects of familiar conver- 
sation and experiment in the family ? 

Secondly. The practice of consulting a dictiona- 
ry, and finding the cerrect definition of all words 
which we do not fully understand, is one of the very 
best means which can possibly be devised for en- 
tiching and extending a person's vocabulary, and the 
sooner children and other people are brought into it 
the better. Ihave known one man whose intelli- 
gence was quite above mediocrity for the region 
where he lived, who owed it entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, to this habit 

Thirdly. It leads to the habit of general observa- 
tion of nature around us. 
tionary, full of words of the most interestmg and 


The world is a great dic- 


important meaning, and yet how few of us ever con- 
sult it. We may, indeed, and often do, know that 
such or such a word stands in such and such a place, 
as I knew gabardine did ; but we might as well be 
ignorant on the subject as to any practical purpose. 
We have eyes, but see not; ears, but hear not, 
neither do we understand what is going before us. 
Let me again say, I would not force the conver- 
sation of the family, at table or else-vhere, upon im- 
portant topics until they become tired of it or feel 
constraint : neither would I inculcate the idea by 
precept or example, that I regarded all study as only 
mere play ; and yet, until the taste for study has 
been formed and encouraged in this manner, and 
under these circumstances, and until it is felt, ad- 


mired, and increased by more or less of parental co- 
operation, those teachers labor almost in vain who 
attempt to make good sckolars of our children. So 
strong, indeed, is the love of knowledge and inquiry 
imprinted in the human mind, that a scholar may be 
found here and there in spite of bad circumstances ; 
but the mass will continue to be parrots or dolts, and 
ignorant and thoughtless parents will perhaps con- 
tinue to wonder why so few of these children are 
good scholars, 


EXTRACTS 
From Cousin’s Report on Common School Educa- 
tionin Holland. Translated by Leonard Horner, 
with a preface and appendix, pp. 295. Londun 

1838. 

“Expericnce has sufficiently proved that it is 
vain to expect that the evils, arising from a dif- 
ferent number of schools, from the incompeten- 
cy of teachers, and from the imperfections of 
the system, upon which the schools for the hum- 
bler classes are conducted, will never be correc- 
ted, unless the subject be taken up by parlia- 
ment, and the evil be remedied by some general 
legislative measure. It must be abundantly 
clear, by this time, that the maxim, ‘Jaissez nons 
faire,’ however true in matters of trade, is appli- 
cable only in a limited extent in education, and 
least of allin the case of such schools as we are 
now considering. If there had been a general 
demand for a good education, the present state 
of things would probably not have existed ; but 
it is notorious that, among a very large portion 
of the people, no such demand exists ; they have 
not yet, to use a commercial phrase, acquired 
any taste for the commodity, and they are not 
the least aware ofthe many losses they sustain 
from the want of it. Many of them find they 
can get their daily necessities supplied without 
any education at all; others are contented. with 
a base coin bearing the stamp of education,the 
worthlessness of which they are ignorant of, be- 
cause they find it p2sses currently ; and there- 
fore they do not concern themselves about en- 
quiring into its intrinsic worth."—Page 16, 


preface. ; 
“Jt would be difficult to imagine a more effi- 


cient system of inspection than that in Hollond. 
Each province, or in the language of our admin- 
istrative divisions of France, each department 
has its own departmental commissions for pri- 
mary schools. It consists of all inspectors of 
the several school districts into which the pro- 
vince is divided. No one of these districts is 
equal in extent to one of our arrondissements, 
and they are all somewhat larger than one of our 
cantons. Every inspector resides in his own 
district, and he is bound to inspect every schoul 
at least twice a year, andhe has jurisdiction over 
the primary schools of every grade in the dis- 
trict. Without his approval, no one can be either 
a public or a private teacher; and no public or 











private teacher can retain his situation, or be 
promoted or receive any gratification, [emolu- 
ment] unless with his approbation ; for no com- 
missioner has any power in his absence, and 
he is either the chairman or the influential mem- 
ber of all meetings that are held. He is thus 
at the head of the whole of ‘he primary instruc- 
lion, in his particular district. He is required 
to repair, three times a year, to the chief town of 
the province, to meet the other district inspec- 
tors of the province, and a conference is held, 
with the governor of the province presiding, 
which lasts for a fortnight or three weeks, dur- 
ing which time each inspector reads a report 
upon the state of his district, and brings before 
the meeting all such questions as belong to them. 
Aseach province has its own particular code of 
regulations, for its primary schools, founded up- 
on the law of its general regulations, the pro- 
vincial board examines whether all the proceed- 
ings of the several inspectors have been con- 
formable to that particular code ; they look to 
the strict and uniform execution of the code, 
they pass such measures as belong to them to 
originate, and they draw up the annual report 
whichis to be presented to the central admin- 
istration, and submit such amendments as ap- 
pear to them necessary or useful, and of which 
the central administration is constituted the 
judge. Under the minister of the interior there 
is a high fanctionary, the Inspector General of. 
Primary instruction : and from time to time a 
general meeting is summoned by the govern- 
ment, to be held at the Hague, to which each 
provincial board sends a deputy ; and thus from 
the inspector general at the Hague, down to the 
local inspector of the smallest district, the whole 
of the primary instruction is under the direction 
of inspectors. Each inspector has charge of his 
own district ; each provincial board has charge 
of its province ; and the general meeting, which 
may be called the assembly of the states gener. 
al of primary instruction, has charge of the 
whole kingdom. All these authorities are in 
their several degrees analagous in their nature ; 
for all are public functionaries, all are paid and 
responsible officers. The district inepector is 
responsible to the provincial board of commis- 
sioners ; and they are responsible to the Inspec- 
tor General and the Minister ofthe Interior. In 
this learned and very simple hierarchy, the 
powers of every member are clearly defined and 
limited.”— Cousins’ Report on Education in 
Holland, 1837. 

“It would be difficult to describe the effects 
produced upon us by the first primary school 
we entered, on our arrival in Holland. It was 
one of those maintained at the public expense, 
for the children of the poorest classes, for those 
who, in so many other countries, are left to drag 
out a miserable existence on the highways, ex- 
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ercising the trade of beggars, unti) they have 
become strong enough to fo}low that of thieves. 
Two large rooms, well lighted and well cultiva- 
ted, contained three hundred of those children, 
all cleanly dressed, arrayed themselves, without 
any confusion, without noise, without rudeness, 
doing all they were desired, in obedience to 
signals, without the necessity of the master say- 
ing a word. They learn by sure and ready 
methods, to read fluently, to write a good and 
correct hand, to understand such arithmetic as 
is required for ordinary life, both mental and 
written, and to express their thoughts clearly 
in short written exercises. The books put into 
their hands, and the examples they get to write, 
advance by such judicious gradations, and the 
precepts and examples are intermingled so skil- 
fully, that the children imbibe, at one and the 
same time, the truths of religion, the maxims of 
morality, and that knowledge which will be use- 
ful to them, and afford them consolation in their 
unhappy lot. By means of frequent questions, 
and by encouraging them to state their difficul- 
ties, itis fully ascertained that they understand 
what they read. Prayers and hymns, sung by 
the whole school, both composed expressly for 
these children, and all breathing a spirit of duty 
and of gratitude, give a charm to the business of 
teaching, while at the same time they impress, 
upon it a religious and benevolent character 
calculated to produce lasting effects. One mas- 
ter and two assistants, who might themselves 
be taken for pupils, maintain complete order 
among this large number of children, without 
any speaking, or angry words, or corporeal pun- 
ishment ; but by interesting them in what they 
are about, and keeping their attention constantly 
alive.”—Cuvier’s Report on Public Instruction 
in Holland, 1810, given as Appendix D. to the 
English Translation of Cousins’ Report on Ed- 
ucation in Holland. 

“No svoner has an infant begun to exercise 
its senses, first, probably, the touch in perceiv- 
ing warmth,—to open its eyes,—to take food,— 
to perceive colors,—to hear sounds,—than it 
begins to acquire knowledge. In the exercise 
of these powers the infant takes great delight, 
not less in its kind than the philosophical man 
imagined by Buffon, except that in the child’s 
case perception alone is exercised, in the man 
both perception and reflection are called into 
operation. (See Ch. IX. Goldsmith’s animated 
Nature.) In the expansion, direction, and con- 
trol of these faculties, and the ideas to which 
they give birth, consists the first rudiments of 
infant education.—That during the first months 
of a child’s life its progress is highly satisfactory, 
{to itself] is evident to a very ordinary observer, 
— its first lispings show how much of interest it 
finds in the appearances of the’objects by which 
it is surrounded,—its first observations are lis. 


tened to and receive that degree of attention 
which they demand ; and it is not till the press- 
ure of other domestic duties, or other inclina- 
tions divide the mother’s care, that the inquiries 
of the infant are neglected, and it is left unnur- 
tured, and often discouraged and dishcartened. 
A child obtains its notions as we do, by seeing, 
sounding, feeling, smelling, and tasting objects. 
‘Do not meddle, my dear,’ puts a stop to these 
processes. In cases of doubt and uncertainty it 
asks for information,—‘I cannot be troubled with 
questions," forbids this mode of acquiring know- 
ledge ; and too often the infant is committed to 
the charge of persons who are either incapable 
of administering to the inquisitive and active 
exercise of its intellect, or who are not interested 
jin promoting its culture and development. Af- 
ter a few years the child is placed at school, 
where, instead of that natural course being pur- 
sued which should unfold his mind, which should 
turn to account the observations and knowledge 
he has already stored up, and where, on these 
as a Jeve), an ampler and a more solid founda- 
tion might be laid,—he is forced upon pursuits 
for which he has no inclination ;—he is taugnt 
words instead of things, his memory is loaded 
with phrases and rules which he does not un- 
derstand, and he is too often suffered to enter 
upon subjects without knowing to what good 
they tend. Thus his education commences ; 
and thus a path which might be strewed with 
flowers to allure, is choked with brambles which 
impede his progress. This thorny track is 
travelled over, and, for a long time after teach- 
ing has commenced, the pupil has only confused 
notions floating in his mind, to the exclusion of 
that precise, perfect, and distinct knowledge 
which lies within the grasp of those faculties 
which nature courts him to exercise ; and the 
development of which ought to be promoted by a 
well considered course of instruction,—one in 
harmony with their relation to surrounding ob- 
jects.”—First publication of the Central Society 
of Education, England, 1837, p. 78. 

Corporeal punishment. “They [the majority 
of Scotch’parochial Schools] still go on the old 
presumption, that mankind has got so much of 
the beast-nature in him,—is so entirely the bear 
ill-civilized of some philosophers,—that none 
but beast and bear arguments are likely to make 
impression on his sensibilities. But fear,— 
and, above all,; a base fear, tainting, humbling 
down those very energies which it is the glory 
of civilization to raise up,—the fear of bodily 
suffering,—of the slave’s lash and the tyrant’s 
frown ; if sucha fear were a natural inmate of 
the youthful heart it should be expelled,—but by 
all gentle means, by kindly sympathy, and per- 
fect good will. What a contradiction is the 
whole order of our social organization, if this be 
just, meet, and available to our training! We 





plant oppression and the vile yielding to op. 
pression,—a bondman’s and a despot’s spirit, 
(they are never disjoined)—in the youthful 
heart.”—Ib. p. 45. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Whocan calculate the influence of schoo] Ji- 
braries? They make the rising generation rea- 
ders and thinkers, and thus ensure the same in 
all succeeding generations. They spread abroad 
intelligence, they extinguish penuriousness and 
narrow mindedness. They employ leisure hours 
profitably ; they are the antagonists of idleness 
and vice. Why are children taught to read if 
they are to have nothing to read? Furnishing 
the districts with libraries is but carrying out 
our common school system to its end. Then 
let us have good libraries—good in the number, 
and in the kind of books. Let each district be. 
gin with books sufficient to furnish each person 
in it with reading for a year. But above all do 
not omit to make additions every year. Some 
of the districts in order to procure fifty volumes 
this year, hire the money, expecting to pay the 
debt with next year’s public fund. What is the 
ecnsequence ofthis? Next year there is no ad. 
dition to the library, the books have all been read, 
there is nothing more that is interesting, the 
books lie idle, and the library is forgotten and 
unnoticed. Let us have no borrowing, or rather 
no robbing of future years. Raise the money 
this year by subscription or by tax. 





WEST HOBOKEN INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
Rev. W. W. Niles, of the Episcopal Church, 
Principal. 

This institution is beautifully located about 
two miles from Hoboken Ferry, ina pleasant, 
shady, retired situation, and commanding a 
splendid prospect. 

The principal and his two assistants spare no 
pains for the comfort or advancement of the 
pupils. The English branches, the languages, 
moral education, and what is so often neglect- 
ed yet so necessary, Physical education, all re- 
ceive proper attention. 

A Prospectus and names of parents having 
sons in the school may be had at this office. 





“Tue Boy’s Reapine Book, in Prose and 

Poetry,” by Mrs. H. L. Sigourney. 

Here is a book, just from the press, that will gain 
from the public that hearty reception so justly me- 
ited by its predecessor, the “Girl’s Reading Book.” 
This beautiful and chaste collection of pieces cannot 
be read without improving the mind and the heart. 
In none of her writings has Mrs. Sigourney succeeded 
better than in those contributions to the benefit and 
pleasure of the youth of our country ; and none, in 
the end, will have a wider influence upon society. 
Every boy may justly be proud to possess such a 
work as the “ Boy’s Reading Book.” (To be had 
at this office. 
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